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PREFACE 


HE papers described in this volume were secured from Mr. 

Nigel Stopford-Sackville by William L. Clements, in Septem- 

ber of 1927. Although the collection covers a century, from 
1685 to 1785, the bulk of the documents centers around the career of 
Lord George Sackville, (1716-1785), who was known as Lord George 
Germain from 1770 to 1782, when he was created first Viscount 
Sackville. These papers have been in Drayton House, in Northamp- 
tonshire, England, Lord Germain’s country-seat, ever since his death. 
In 1884 the collection was examined by the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts, which thereupon published a calendar. As this 
proved inadequate, it was reissued more fully in two parts, one appear- 
ing in 1904 and the other in 1910, entitled “The Stopford-Sackville 
Papers.” This calendar has been of great service, largely because it is 
all that historians have had to tell them what this important collection 
contains. Unfortunately the calendar has been relied upon as historical 
source material itself. As a means of indicating what the collection 
may be expected to contain it is still highly to be recommended. But 


as about two-thirds of the documents purchased by Mr. Clements are 
incompletely printed or only alluded to by a brief abstract (sometimes 
only by a descriptive title) in the calendar, and as the remaining one- 
third are ignored by the calendar, any detailed investigation of the 
subjects to which they pertain must wait upon an examination of the 
originals. Certain of the documents in the collection which did not 
relate to his library, Mr. Clements did not buy, notably the Irish 
Papers and the Minden Papers. But besides the papers on the colonial 
wars and the Revolution, he did secure the Germain correspondence 
with General Irwin, Richard Cumberland and the Duke of Gloucester. 

As in the case of the Papers of Lord Shelburne, the Sir Henry 
Clinton Papers, and the General Nathanael Greene Papers, the 
Library asks the indulgence of historical investigators until this 
most recent addition to our manuscript collection has been properly 
organized. 
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Ferdinand of Brunswick to Sackville 
‘The enemy is master of Minden” 
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William, Duke of Cumberland, proclaims the end 
of King George’s War, 1748 


HE papers which have come to America from the Stopford- 
Sackville collection, will be known hereafter as the Germain 
Papers, for it was under that name that Lord George Sack- 
ville, afterward Lord Germain, officiated as Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. When he became Colonial Secretary, thirteen of the 
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General Wolfe expresses his 
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colonies under his jurisdiction decided to withdraw from the British 
Empire. This, together with his good fortune of living in a period 
which was covered by three American wars, is enough to make his 
correspondence of unusual importance in a collection of Americana. 

The American section begins with that war of which an historian 
has said “In order that he [Frederick the Great] might rob a neighbor 
he had promised to defend, black men fought upon the coast of Coro- 
mandel, and red men scalped one another by the Great Lakes of 
North America.’ Macaulay might also have mentioned the thousands 
of American soldiers who in that same war fell in Canada, or who 
died of fever in the West Indies. This war is better known to history 
as the War of the Austrian Succession, (1740-1748). In America it was 
known as King George’s War. The French and Indians harried the 
northern frontier, leaving a trail of bloody and burning homesteads. 
The New Englanders organized an American Expeditionary Force, 
which captured Louisbourg, that thorn in the flesh of Anglo-American 
commerce in the North Atlantic. It was a long and obstinate struggle, 
an important part of which may be traced in the Germain Papers in 
the series of letters between Germain and his father, the Duke of 
Dorset. They are letters which compel the interest of any historian 
who would understand how little weight the interests of America 
played in the colonial wars. The Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Expeditionary Forces on the continent of Europe was William, Duke 
of Cumberland, the “butcher” of Culloden. While the Colonials strug- 
gled in front of Louisbourg, the British won and lost at Dettingen and 
Fontenoy. Finally ‘upon May 2, 1748, we come upon the very dis- 
patch in which Cumberland proclaims to Colonel Lord George 
Sackville (Germain) “. . . a cessation of arms has been agreed to 
. .. The war was over and Louisbourg, despite the protests of the 
Colonials, was coolly turned back to the French King. 

Six years later another World War broke out when it became known 
in Europe that a certain Colonel Washington had attacked a French 
detachment in the wilderness of Virginia. In America this contest 
was known as the French and Indian War, while in Europe it was the 
Seven Years’ War. To prosecute the war on the continent of Europe 
a British Expeditionary Force was sent out, to the command of which 
the now Lieutenant-General Lord George Sackville presently suc- 
ceeded. The British troops were allied under the supreme command 
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of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, the ablest assistant of Frederick 
the Great. In the campaign of 1759 Frederick was sorely pressed in 
eastern Europe, and, in a sense, the cause of the Allies was saved by 
Ferdinand of Brunswick’s victory at Minden. In the section of the 
Germain Papers relating to this war, one of the first documents upon 
which the eye falls is a letter from Ferdinand to Sackville, which 
begins ‘““L’ennemi est maitre de Minden.” The battle which fol- 
lowed, although an allied victory, brought about a bitter controversy 
which caused the retirement of Sackville. It was not at Minden that 
England won that war. After the failures of the unfortunate Braddock 
and the timid Loudoun in America, William Pitt sent out to the 
western hemisphere a great army under the command of General 
Jeffrey Amherst and his able subordinate, James Wolfe. Among the 
Germain Papers are many of Amherst’s letters on the following cam- 
paign in which he captured Fort Ticonderoga from the French. 
Among the most significant is his letter of January 19, 1759, to 
Sackville, in which he points out clearly that the French must be 
blockaded to be defeated. With it is a manuscript map of the country 
around ““Tyconderoga” where Amherst won his greatest reputation. 

But the conquest of Canada was insured by the capture of Louis- 
bourg and Quebec, with both of which actions the name of General 
James Wolfe will ever be associated. The Germain Papers contain a 
number of superb Wolfe letters, the most important of which is 
Wolfe’s own account of the assault upon Louisbourg in which he took 
so distinguished a part. 

In the administration of the French and Indian War are letters 
from Henry Fox, the first Lord Holland, from William Pitt, later 
Earl of Chatham, from Lord Temple, who was as important in the 
things he blocked as in the things he accomplished, from the dis- 
tinguished jurist, Lord Mansfield, from Lord Ligonier, from the all- 
powerful Duke of Newcastle, from the King’s favorite, Lord Bute, 
from Charles Townshend, who later goaded the American colonies 
to revolt, from George Grenville of Stamp Act fame, all these inter- 
spersed with drafts of letters to these men from Lord George Germain. 
It is impossible adequately to write the history of America in these 
critical years and leave out of account the thoughts of the men upon 
whose decisions rested consequences so important for America. 
It is unfair to select any one of these letters as being of supreme 
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importance, but surely not the least moving is that in which Pitt 
says ““Total inexecution of plan in America and the unhappy retreat 
from the coast of Rochefort, re intentata, have on various accounts 
sunk me into little less than dispair of the public.” It might be added 
that the circumstances which led to Pitt’s being called to the helm 
of the British ship of state may be traced in an interesting collection 
of papers, ‘““The Pitt-Grenville Correspondence,” the original manu- 
scripts of which Mr. Clements secured from another source in the 
same month in which he acquired the Germain Papers. 

For the critical period between the close of the French and Indian 
War and the outbreak of the Revolution, the Germain Papers offer 
an abundance of correspondence of the most fascinating kind. Dur- 
ing the years 1765 to 1775, when Germain was struggling manfully 
to re stablish the reputation he had lost at Minden, he conducted 
an extensive correspondence with his intimate friend, General Sir 
John Irwin. In Germain’s letters to Irwin one finds a running com- 
mentary on the events in England between the Stamp Act and Lex- 
ington, in which recur such expressions as “the appearance of Mr. 
Pitt and the avowed part he took with America has given a new turn 
to the minds of many...”; “Lior|]d C[hief]J[ustice] Cambden con- 
firms Mr. Pitt’s Notions of the Law....’’; “nothing but Military Power 
could make the Americans in their present Temper submit .. .”’; 
“The Repeal of the American Bill [Stamp Act] is pass’d our 
House ...”’; ““The Colonys are growing worse and worse.. .’’; “As to 
America, something must be done in support of the Authority of the 
Mother Country, both at New York and Boston the act of Parlt. 
about quartering of the Troops is disobeyed.” Finally comes this 
interesting comment on the battles of Lexington and Concord, ““The 
Bostonians are in the right to make the King’s troops the aggressors 
and to Claim a victory. Gage’s account is not yet arrived, he sent 
his Letter by a merchant Ship laden with goods, The Bostonians sent 
their story by a Ship in Ballast . . . ” and got there first! There are 
over one hundred long letters in this correspondence extending from 
1761 to 1784, but the bulk of them is in the period indicated. They 
were bound up in a folio volume separate from the other documents 
relating to America and form a unique opportunity for further investi- 
gation. Every letter in this volume is an autograph letter, signed by 
Germain. 
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For a picture of the American side of the controversy in the years 
immediately preceding the outbreak of the Revolution there is a 
collection of even greater interest than the Germain-Irwin letters. 
Among the Papers was found a thick volume of manuscript, evidently 
prepared by an expert copyist, and bound in full straight-grained red 
morocco, gold-tooled in the style of Roger Payne. The title page, as 
may be seen from the illustration, proclaims it to be a series of letters 
reviewing the American political situation from 1769 to 1774 in the 
three-cornered correspondence of Benjamin Franklin, Governor 
Thomas Pownall of Massachusetts, and the Rev. Samuel Cooper, one 
of the great American pamphleteers of the pre-Revolutionary period. 
The originals from which this was made were a series of letters kept 
by Dr. Cooper. At the beginning of the siege of Boston, he was forced 
to flee to the American camp at Cambridge leaving his papers behind 
in the care of a friend, Mr. Jeffries. Later Mr. Jeffries escaped from 
Boston, and left the letters with his son who was a loyalist. The 
younger Jeffries took the letters to Halifax and thence to England, 
where they came to the attention of Benjamin Thompson, Count 
Rumford, who apparently had this set of copies made and sumptu- 
ously bound for presentation to King George. Whether the book was 
given to Germain to give to His Majesty, and was retained by Ger- 
main, or whether the King presented it to Germain is not stated. At 
all events it is among the Germain Papers.* 

Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, is better known to history 
as a great physicist who experimented with the subject of heat. At 
the outbreak of the Revolution he was an officer in one of the New 
Hampshire militia regiments. But he displayed little enthusiasm for 
the cause of his native country (he was born in Massachusetts) and 
was imprisoned for his attitude toward the patriot cause. He was 
released because the Committee of Safety could not prove him 
actually guilty of anything. Yet in the Germain Papers is an eleven- 
page, closely written document, which, if he had been caught with it 
in his possession, would certainly have insured his being shot or hung 
in short order. The paper shows him to have acted as a spy for the 
British. He visited the American camp at Cambridge in the fall of 


*The originals are in the British Museum, and from them the Franklin letters have been printed. 
The greater part of the correspondence, the letters of Pownall and Cooper, has never been published. 
Jared Sparks copied a few of these letters for his collection, but took principally the Franklin letters. 
Such as he took are now with the Sparks Transcripts in the Harvard Library. 








Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, spies and reports on ; 
; Washington's camp at Cambridge, 1775 
; (first and last pages) 
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1775 and wrote a report of which two pages are shown in the illus- 
tration. It is a remarkably illuminating document for which Thomp- 
son’s natural scientific ability must demand a certain amount of 
credence. There is a score of other letters and documents by Thomp- 
son relating to the American Revolution. 

Of far greater importance in American history is the Reverend 
Jonathan Boucher, an Englishman who had emigrated to Virginia 
and who was employed by George Washington as a tutor to his step- 
son. Boucher was a warm supporter of the British cause and as fiery 
a pamphleteer on that side as Samuel Cooper was on the other. At 
the beginning of a long letter to Germain of which a part is shown 
here in facsimile, Boucher remarks ‘““They are easily satisfied, who 
can be contented to ascribe the present Disorders in America either 
to the Stamp Act, or the Duty on Tea. These, perhaps, indeed, first 
fairly brought them too Light; but, in Fact, the seeds of them are 
coeval with the Colonies Themselves.” The most recent research can 
do no more than heartily agree with this sentiment. The letter con- 
tains an estimate of Washington in which Boucher assures Germain 
*T know Washington well, and can say of him what I can of few of 
his compeers, that I believe him to be an honest man. In the military 
line it is not possible that his merit can be considerable. He will, how- 
ever, atone for many demerits by the extraordinary coolness and 
caution which distinguish his character.” 

Late in 1775 Germain had been appointed Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, a position which threw upon him the responsibility for 
the conduct of the:war which was now assured in America. In the 
collection is Sir George Rodney’s letter congratulating Germain upon 
this recognition of his merits and expressing the hope that it would 
make amends for the “‘gross, cruel, base, unjustifiable persecution”’ 
to which Germain had been subjected after the unfortunate affair at 
Minden. Immediately after this in the same folio is Germain’s letter 
to Cornwallis, informing that officer that the King has been pleased 
to grant his request to be sent to the campaign in America.The juxta- 
position of these two letters is interesting since both express a confi- 
dence which was doomed to tragic disappointment. 

If English historians have been harsh in their judgments of Germain 
for his actions in the Seven Years’ War, American historians have 
agreed in placing upon him the responsibility for a great American 
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victory which virtually decided the Revolution by ensuring French 
aid. It is therefore, with peculiar eagerness that an investigator 
getting at the Germain Papers for the first time seeks for the corres- 
pondence with General John Burgoyne. Yet Burgoyne enters the 
picture long before the fatal campaign of Saratoga. By August of 
1775, he was already in Boston and from Boston wrote that famous 
twenty-page letter, in which he administers a lashing to the British 
commander (Gage) and the Admiral at the North American station 
(Graves), and which, if true, goes far to explain why these officers 
were speedily supplanted by the Howes, Sir William in command of 
the army, and Admiral Richard Howe in command of the fleet. 

No less hearty was William Eden, afterward Lord Auckland, and 
President of the Board of Trade. From the twenty-two letters he 
wrote Germain during the course of the war, and which have been 
preserved in the Germain Papers, none is more expressive than that 
in which he calls Gage ‘“‘a worthy general with parts inferior to his 
situation” and Graves a “corrupt admiral without any shadow of 
capacity.” 

But if the year 1775 left the honors clearly with the American 
armies and resulted in the British being driven from Boston early in 
1776, yet the latter year was to mark a reversal of form and a series 
of British victories. Not the least of these was General Sir Guy 
Carleton’s campaign in driving the Americans from Canada. Carleton 
was probably the ablest general the British had in America, but 
largely because he was a Whig, the Ministry never gave him a chance 
—until too late. They made him Commander-in-Chief after Corn- 
wallis’ surrender. In one of the Wolfe letters to Germain, as early as 
1758, the former remarks, “If I was in Carleton’s place, I wouldn’t 
stay an hour in the Army,” after being so unjustly treated. But 
Carleton did stay and his many letters in the Germain Papers testify 
to his ability and patriotism. 

Instead of employing the ablest Whig general, the British Ministry 
employed the Howe brothers, whose Whiggism was more acceptable 
to the Ministry, but whose very sympathy with the Americans made 
them apparently dilatory in following up the victories of 1776. So 
the Howes appear in the Germain Papers in their famous ““Peace 
Offensive” of 1776. Richard Howe returned the original instructions 
to Lord George Germain as not being sufficiently conciliatory, and 
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Admiral, Lord Howe declines his instructions for a peace offensive 
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there follows a long correspondence in the Germain Papers by which 
the original terms prescribed by the Ministry are modified to a form 
which the Howes thought might be accepted. Their efforts were 
futile. 

Despite the British victories around New York in the summer of 
1776, of which the Germain Papers contain full reports from Sir 
William Howe, the campaign of that year ended in a strong come- 
back by the Americans when Washington won his stunning victory 
at Trenton. Letters from both Howe and Cornwallis relate to this. 
The former exclaims “Rall’s defeat has put us much out of the way”’ 
while the latter complains “The unlucky affair of Rall’s Brigade has 
given me a winter campaign.” 

So it was brought home to Germain that the war must last another 
year and such a year it was! The Germain Papers begin this period 
with Germain’s letter acknowledging receipt of Howe’s ““Well digested 
plan for the operations of the next campaign,” a letter in which 
Germain does not yet seem to realize that America cannot be con- 
quered by the policies he is pursuing. Almost immediately following 
this letter is a now famous document ‘“Thoughts for Conducting the 
war on the side of Canada” (February 28, 1777), by John Burgoyne. 
Instead of taking the advice of his Commander-in-Chief, Howe, 
Germain deliberately adopted the plan of the subordinate officer, 
Burgoyne. The plan for the year’s campaign was this: Burgoyne was 
to start south from Canada, with an army, while Howe was to start 
north from New York City and meet Burgoyne at Albany. There 
can be no doubt that the ends which the plan sought to attain were 
good. But if the skilful Carleton had not been able to get any farther 
than Crown Point in the previous summer, despite his victory over 
Arnold at Valcour’s Island, Burgoyne could hardly expect to get 
through unaided. 

The failure of the British armies to cooperate is now well known. 
Instead of going north, Howe took his army and deliberately sailed 
away to the south. He landed finally at the head of Chesapeake Bay, 
and was soon engaged with Washingten’s army. According to what 
may be found in the Germain Papers the story of this action on 
Howe’s part is substantially as follows. 

Everything goes to prove that in the spring of 1777 Howe and 
Clinton, both at New York, knew that the policy for the ensuing 
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campaign involved sending an army from Canada, which was to meet 
a force coming up the Hudson from New York. On April 2, 1777, 
Howe wrote to Carleton in Canada, that he could not cooperate in 
the projected Burgoyne expedition. Howe sent a copy of this letter 
to Germain. Germain replied to Howe, on May 18, 1777, “As you 
must from your Situation and Military Skill be a competent Judge 
of the Propriety of every Plan, His Majesty does not hesitate to 
approve the alterations which you propose [i. e. of going south instead 
of north] trusting however, that whatever you may meditate; it will 
be executed in time for you to co-operate with the army ordered to 
proceed from Canada and put itself under your Command.” In other 
words, we approve of your refusal to go to help Burgoyne, so don’t 
do it—but of course we expect you to do it anyway. Immediately on 
receiving news of Burgoyne’s surrender, Howe wrote Germain, 
October 22, that he had never expected to help Burgoyne and had 
explicitly said so in his letter of April 2, which His Majesty had 
approved. 

That Howe knew perfectly well Burgoyne was coming south is 
abundantly attested. That Burgoyne and St. Leger were both told 
they must join Howe at Albany is equally undoubted. But was Howe 
ever told that he must march north to join them? Of course, he knew 
they were coming south, and he ought to have inferred that he should 
have gone to meet them. But was he ever directly given a distinct 
and formal military order to do so? Let us see. Such an order should 
have come either from the Colonial Office (Germain) or from the 
War Office, (Barrington and D’Oyley). The dispatches to Howe and 
Burgoyne to cooperate should have gone off simultaneously. But 
according to Germain’s political enemy, Lord Shelburne, by some 
mistake, the orders to Howe were not ready for Germain’s signature, 
although the letters to Burgoyne were. So the letters to Burgoyne 
went off, and rather than spoil Germain’s planned trip to the country, 
the others were held up, so that the boat which was intended to carry 
them sailed without the formal orders' to Howe. Hence, as we are 
led to conclude from Shelburne’s story, Germain’s trip to the country 
lost Burgoyne’s army. Is this story true? Shelburne, we repeat, was a 
political enemy of Germain, but he says he got the tale from Germain’s 
own secretary. Let us see what that secretary has to say. He was 
William Knox, and frequently in the Germain Papers we find Knox 
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signing dispatches, because Germain has gone down into the country 
on a holiday. He wrote in 1782 that when D’Oyley and Germain 
finally got together to sign the orders to Burgoyne and Howe, there 
was no letter to Howe to acquaint him with the plan or with what was 
expected of him in consequence of it. Germain was angry at the delay, 
as his horses were waiting in the street, so D’Oyley said he would 
attend to the matter. This probably took place about March 26, 1777. 
D’Oyley did in fact send Howe a copy of the instructions about 
Burgoyne’s expedition, but since Howe did not receive it until May 
24th, D’Oyley must have waited several weeks after the conversation 
detailed above, before he found time to do what he had promised 
Germain he would do. But this defence by Knox (such as it is) does 
not prove that Howe got any explicit military orders to march north 
—it only proves that Howe was told that Burgoyne was ordered to 
march south to join him (Howe) at Albany. 

Now, we have Sir William Howe at New York, knowing perfectly 
well that Burgoyne was coming south, and was expecting to meet 
him (Howe) at Albany. At the same time, Howe clearly refused to 
do this, and the King had approved of his refusal in an obviously 
self-contradictory dispatch. At this point Howe determined to carry 
on his Pennsylvania campaign. According to documents found in the 
Clinton Papers, his second in command, Sir Henry Clinton, immedi- 
ately began to expostulate with him and tell him that if he started 
south, when he was clearly expected to start north, he would ruin 
Burgoyne. Despite this, Howe deliberately ignored Clinton’s warn- 
ing, for it must be remembered, he had no orders to go north, but 
had, on the contrary, been told he could do pretty much as he chose. 
He chose to disregard Burgoyne. Later it was alleged against Howe 
that he had received explicit orders from D’Oyley, but Howe replied 
pointedly that he had never received such orders, and neither D’Oyley 
nor Germain was ever able to produce his retained office copy, or to 
prove that such orders had ever been sent. 

The only defence which D’Oyley and Germain could produce was 
the contradictory letter in which His Majesty approved of Howe’s 
going south and hoped it meant he was going in the opposite direc- 
tion. If Howe could have been expected to understand from this what 
he ought to have known without any such letter, he at least had the 
satisfaction of saying that he never received it until the 16th of 
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Endorsement showing D’Oyley’s part in the transactions of 1777 
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Germain sometimes left Knox in charge of the office 


August, when he was already in Chesapeake Bay, three hundred 
miles from Burgoyne, with two American armies between him and 
the unfortunate “Gentleman Johnny.” This letter he does not answer 
until August 30th, which is not an unreasonable delay as he was 
probably busy landing his troops in the meantime. On the 30th he 
writes Germain exactly what he had written all along, that he had 
not had the slightest intention of helping Burgoyne, and now it was 
more impossible than ever, as besides the American armies, the people 
of Pennsylvania were not loyalists, as he had expected, but rather 
intensely on the American side. 

No further letters of Germain to Howe appear until long after the 
news of the surrender of Burgoyne. Germain only congratulates 
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Sir William Howe thinks his failure to cooperate with Burgoyne 
has been approved by George III, 1777 
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Sir William Howe is going to be investigated 
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Howe on his victories around Philadelphia, and blames Sir 
Henry Clinton for not having left New York undefended and taken 
his utterly inadequate force up the Hudson to help Burgoyne. This 
forlorn hope Clinton’s Commander-in-Chief had explicitly forbidden 
him to try until it was too late to effect anything. 

From all this it would appear that D’Oyley and Germain should 
have given Howe a direct military command to help Burgoyne, which 
they probably did not do. It also appears that Howe, in the absence 
of such a command, ought to have known enough anyway to go to 
Burgoyne instead of pursuing his futile Philadelphia campaign. This 
he did not know or do. In apportioning the responsibility for the 
Burgoyne disaster, it has long been fashionable to blame Germain. 
From the facts above it must be clear that even if Napoleon Bonaparte 
had been running the Colonial Office with a deputy war secretary like 
D’Oyley and a field commander like Howe, Burgoyne would probably 
have been caught. 

Of course there was a parliamentary investigation concerning which 
the Germain Papers furnish us with a manuscript of Howe’s defence 
and “‘Hints for the Management of an intended Inquiry,” which is a 
series of questions and observations of a very searching nature. These 
Howe could never answer in a satisfactory fashion. 

On the 22nd of October, 1777, two days after Burgoyne’s surrender, 
and before Howe had any but the vaguest rumors of the event, we 
find in the Germain Papers Howe’s letter to the Colonial Secretary 
asking to be relieved of his command. Probably he now saw the 
enormity of his offense and he certainly lost no time in trying to get 
out of his unpleasant situation. He was officially recalled in the spring 
of 1778, and was replaced by Sir Henry Clinton. In the interval 
between Howe’s request to be relieved and his actual recall the cor- 
respondence is full of details about the British actions in and around 
Philadelphia during the winter -of 1778, while Washington was at 
Valley Forge. 

~ Next we naturally look for Germain’s instructions to Clinton, and 
they are to be found in the Papers in a long document directing him 
to withdraw from Philadelphia and begin the war all over again on a 
new plan. At the same time the British began a new ‘“‘Peace Offensive”’ 
in the shape of a‘Commission under Earl Carlisle, who came out with 
William Eden, and of which Commission Sir Henry Clinton was a 
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member. There are the copies of all the papers Germain might be 
expected to keep in his office in connection with this move, which, 
like the previous one under the Howes was a total failure. 

From this point to the end of the war, the Library has also Sir 
Henry Clinton’s Papers, so that in gaining the Germain Papers, 
Michigan is now in possession of the full correspondence on both 
sides of the water, as relates to the conduct of the British army. In 
the Germain Papers are letters of Lord North, Admiral -Rodney, 
Admiral Arbuthnot, William Pulteney, Sir John Dalrymple, Earl 
Cornwallis, Lord Sandwich, Lord Rawdon, and a whole host of letters 
from experts, real and fancied, who were sure they knew how to 
pacify the colonies. Among these last is one particularly deserving 
attention, because the writer, Joseph Galloway, was certainly one of 
the most distinguished of the loyalists. He seemed to feel that if 
Britain would yield the constitutional points in the controversy, the 
Americans would be glad to return to their allegiance. The failure of 
the Carlisle Commission should have taught Galloway better. 

In the midst of all this official correspondence concerning the clos- 
ing years of the war are a number of letters of George Damer, after- 
ward Earl of Dorchester (not to be confused with Sir Guy Carleton, 
who afterward became first Baron Dorchester). Damer was the son 
of Lord Milton and Lady Caroline Sackville, and hence the nephew 
of Lord George Germain. After a career of dissipation, Damer drifted 
into the army and became Adjutant General to General Phillips who 
commanded a British army in Virginia in 1779-80. From Damer, who 
seems to have been acting as an informer for his uncle, Germain 
received a number of most interesting private letters. He reports the 
Arnold-André affair from New York. He served with the fleet and 
sent his own account of the fight between the French and British 
fleets on the Chesapeake in March of 1781. For a few months he 
served on Cornwallis’ staff and upon that officer’s recrossing the 
James River in July of 1781, Damer returned to New York whence 
he sent long personal dispatches to Germain criticising Cornwallis’ 
campaign in Virginia. But most important, Damer was present, close 
to Clinton, in New York during that fateful summer of 1781, when 
Clinton was trying to make up his mind whether or not to send troops 
to aid Cornwallis. Here at last we have a vivid picture of the state of 
mind of the British in New York while Washington and Rochambeau 
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were planning their descent on Yorktown. Damer criticised Clinton 
severely for sitting quietly in New York, while the French and Ameri- 
cans marched around him to destroy Cornwallis, yet his own account 
of that fatal September in New York shows the British trembling 
within their own lines and not giving a thought to what should be 
done in ease Washington and Rochambeau did exactly what they did 
do. It is apparently from Damer that Germain received news of the 
surrender of Cornwallis.* After the surrender at Yorktown is one of 
the most interesting documents in the entire collection, a long memo- 
randum in Germain’s own handwriting, in which he reflects on what 
has happened. 

The last notable document in the section devoted to the American 
War is one which enabled Britain to sit much better at the peace 
negotiations to end the war, already in progress at Paris. It is Admiral 
Rodney’s dispatch announcing his great victory over De Grasse at 
Maria Gallante in April of 1782. While this victory did not sub- 
stantially affect Britain’s negotiations with the United States, it did 
put her in a much better position to deal with the French at the 
Peace of Paris of 1782-3. 

But this is not all of the Germain Papers, by any means. No _his- 
torian of the ““Old Northwest” can fail to recognize the importance of 
the great expedition of George Rogers Clarke. During the hard times 
just before, and during the Revolution, thousands of pioneers began 
pouring over the Allegheny Mountains into the “Old Northwest.” 
The British commander of this region was Lieutenant-Governor 
Henry Hamilton, with headquarters at Detroit. From that post he 
stirred up the Indians to oppose the Americans. George Rogers Clarke 
received a small army of Virginians and a commission from Governor 
Patrick Henry. With unparalleled skill and audacity, Clarke not only 
secured the whole country, but captured Hamilton himself. The story 
of this exploit is found among the Germain Papers in Henry Hamil- 
ton’s own thirty-six page “Report of his Proceedings from November, 
1776 to June, 1781.” This document has been printed many times, 
because of its immense significance in the history of the American 
West. The latest publication is by M. M. Quaife of the Burton His- 
torical Collection in Detroit and appeared just as Mr. Clements was 
buying the original manuscript. That this document should find its 


*Cornwallis’ now famous announcement of his surrender is to be found in the Clinton Papers. 
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Germain reflects on the surrender of Cornwallis, 1781 
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final abode in the Library at Ann Arbor is certainly most appropriate. 

There is in the collection a volume which up to the present seems 
to have escaped notice. It is a large folio, stoutly bound in vellum, 
originally a blank book. It is labelled “Military Dispatched [sic] with 
Appendix (Secret). It is evidently a ‘“‘letter-book,”’ that is, the 
retained office copies of the letters sent by Germain to the colonial 
governors in Nova Scotia, the Floridas and Jamaica and to the British 
commanders, Howe and Clinton in North America, and Vaughan in 
the West Indies, from 1775 to 1782.* Here are the secret and confi- 
dential dispatches which were sent out to America during these years, 
often upon the same day as some well known and oft-printed official 
dispatch. To the historian, this volume is virgin soil. The book is 
evidently the work of a copyist who kept this private file of the par- 
ticularly confidential letters, and apparently, upon leaving office 
Germain took care that this book should not be left behind, but 
should go with him to Drayton House. At any rate at Drayton 
House it has been kept. When Mr. Clements saw it he made up his 
mind that he would secure this volume if he failed to get all the rest. 
In the end, he got all the papers relating to America. The volume 
reveals the conservatism of Germain in a far more instructive fashion 
than the better known documents. The Colonial Secretary seemed to 
feel that the war was essentially an American Civil War, in which the 
Tories outnumbered the patriots, and would of their own efforts, with 
an auxiliary force of British regulars, put down the rebels. He never 
could at the right time, see the Americans as a serious menace. 
He would belittle their victories, and exaggerate the importance of 
petty British marauding expeditions. When the Carolinas allowed 
Prevost and Cornwallis to ride at will through them, he took it as a 
sign that they were loyal, failing to understand that it was the essence 
of American tactics to retreat only so far as the British would pursue. 
When the French entered the war, he was apparently beset by terrified 
Englishmen who were absentee landlords of plantations in the West 
Indies. Instead of supplying Clinton with the troops for which that 
general was beseeching him, Germain sent regiment after regiment 
off to the West Indies to protect the sugar plantations for “‘the security 
of the Sugar Colonies would give great pleasure to all ranks in this 
Country.” He assured his generals that “Doctor Franklin would not 


*The Library has also just acquired the Sir John Vaughan Papers. 
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be able to procure any open assistance” from France, which the 
Doctor then proceeded to do. When Spain entered the war in 1779, 
he seriously believed that now the time had come to end the rebellion, 
for of course Washington and his whole army could be bought off with 
a promise that if they would quit and join the British army they 
might plunder the rich Spanish colonies. Germain seemed to regard 
the war as a golden opportunity for some of his friends to fill their 
pockets: “His Majesty is much pleased with the attention which has 
been paid by you [Sir William Howe] and Lord Howe to the Importa- 
tion of Rum and Molasses. ... ,” which he felt sure would greatly dis- 
tress the rebels. But what was really in his mind was the money this 
loot would bring, for while seeking for the all-important dispatch 
which should have gone to Howe ordering him to cooperate with Bur- 
goyne, we come upon a gem of a letter in which Germain especially 
commends to the Commander-in-Chief a friend who is coming out 
to New York to speculate in the captured tobacco. In one letter he 
would dwell upon the importance of winning the Americans back to 
their allegiance, and then in the next would practically direct a cam- 
paign of frightfulness as a means of conciliating them. In these dis- 
patches which in their very nature seem to promise startling revela- 
tions, one is in fact, as often startled by the triviality of the “secret 
dispatches” as by their importance. The promotion of favorites and 
inquiries as to why the commissary sales stores sent out for sale to 
the troops in their canteens have not been paid for, are the replies Sir 
Henry Clinton often got to most urgent demands for troops and sup- 
plies. When the Americans won a decisive action like that of Tren- 
ton, it was to Germain but “the Effects of Dispair” and a “Symp- 
tom of weakness.” On the other hand an insignificant expedition to 
destroy military stores at Peekskill is the occasion for numerous ex- 
changes of congratulations. All through this volume one searches in 
vain for that all-important dispatch which should have gone out in 
the spring of 1777 ordering cooperation with Burgoyne. If the dis- 
patch was ever sent, the Germain Papers contain not the slightest 
shred of evidence of its existence. On the contrary Germain assures 
Howe that His Majesty is much concerned that the Philadelphia 
campaign will interfere, not with helping Burgoyne, but with an ex- 
pedition to attack Massachusetts! In response to Howe’s and Clin- 
ton’s insistent calls for troops, he smooths out his failure to send 
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them with the assurance that the Americans are really having trouble 
raising troops too. He never seemed to understand the seriousness 
of any situation, until it was too late, and would beg Clinton to hang 
on to New York, or if driven from that place to seek refuge at Hal- 
ifax, and if ousted from that post (which the Americans never even 
threatened), to embark with his whole army for England! 

Such is the man whose task it was to coerce the American colonies 
and restore them to the Crown. That a large share of the responsibility 
for pushing the war to the end, so bitter for England, belongs upon 
the head that wore the Crown, there can be no doubt. 

As to the mental processes of King George III, we now have 
abundant evidence. The recently published Correspondence of that 
monarch (Sir John Fortescue, editor, 1928) goes far to soften any 
unfavorable impression of Lord Germain which the previous para- 
graphs may have left in the mind of the reader. If Germain was work- 
ing in a fog of misinformation, and if he failed to see situations as they 
actually were, the same is true of most of the King’s friends, and is 
pre-eminently true of the King himself. The most naive of Germain’s 
letters do not surpass in that quality the papers of George III. Both 
men were convinced that Britain and its Parliament were in fact sov- 
ereign, and that the latter body was in fact an Imperial Parliament. 
Neither ever seemed to understand that the Fabian tactics of Wash- 
ington and the American generals were in fact Fabian. Both the King 
and his Secretary took an American retreat as conclusive evidence of 
American defeat. Both were badgered by patronage hunters and har- 
assed by the inefficient bureaucracy through which they had to work. 
In Germain the King had the only servant he could find who shared 
his views exactly and was willing to pursue his policy. If Germain 
failed in an impossible task, certainly the responsibility for his fail- 
ure must be borne also by his royal master. 
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